FABLES AND FOLK-LORE

Bentley and others to have been derived from a metrical collec-
tion by one Valerius Babrius, tutor to the son of the Emper-
or Severus (c. 235 A. D.) and parts of whose fables were dis-
covered on Mt, Athos by Minoides Menas in 1840. Bab-
rius in his preface, refers to two sources, e.g. -^Esop for Hellenic
fable and Kybises for "Lybian" fable; and Dr. Jacobs has
suggested that the latter collection ran to about 100 in num-
ber, and was derived directly or indirectly from a Simhalese
Embassy which came to Rome about 52 A. D. Similarly
Phaedrus refers not only to ^Esop but to Anacharsis the
Scythian as his sources ; and some of the Indian elements
which exist in Phaedrus may be due to this source. That there
are such Indian elements in Phaedrus and Babrius as well
as in Avian (who flourished in A. D. 375) can scarcely be
doubted if one glances at the Indian Fables.

In India Fables in the strict sense that is, humorous Beast-
stories with 'morals/ are found not only in the Bidpai litera-
ture, but much earlier in the Jatakas (c. 600 B. C.). Now,
several of these Birth-stories are Fables in the strict sense of
the word and several are actually identical with some of the
most familiar of ^Esop's Fables. Dr. Jacobs in his excellent
work on "The History of the ^Esopic Fable" has pointed thir-
teen of these e.g. The Wolf and the Crane7, The Wolf and
the Lamb', 'The Fox and the Crow* and so forth. Other
parallels are noticed by the same writer between Greek fables
and Indian ones that occur in the Mahabharata and in the
earlier strata of the Bidpai literature. Benfey in his famous
Introduction to the Panchatantra held that fables reached the
South of Europe via the Turks, and were transmitted to the
North ma the Mongols, who passed them on to the Slavs, from
whom the Germanic peoples received them. All this happened
within historic times and the stories themselves had a Buddhist
origin. But while it is true that Eastern literary collec-
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